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Summary and Conclusions 

This paper considers a range of economic interdiction measures which 

might be undertaken by the US against North Vietnam* The alternatives are 

(1) a quarantine; (2) a blockade; (3) a denial of rail transportation; and 

(4) a complete denial of rail and sea access to North Vietnam* 

A quarantine directed strictly against the supply of arms and military 

equipment would have no direct economic impact upon North Vietnam. Even if 

the quarantine should induce Free World shipowners to withdraw from the 

trade there would be little difficulty in obtaining alternative shipping 

from Communist sources* Import cargoes and general cargo moving in North 

Vietnam* s export trade could be handled by Communist ships already assigned 

to trading with North Vietnam* The transport of North Vietnam^ export 

the 

trade in bulk commodities— principally coal and apatite— would require/full 
time assignment of 21 ships from the fleets of other Communist countries, 
principally the USSR and Poland. 

An offshore blockade of the sea ports of North Vietnam would cut off 

S'* 

imports that normally arrive in foreign ships. However, most of this tonnage 

could be moved through the ports of Communist China and then carried by 

railroad and road into North Vietnam without disrupting 'the traffic presently 

being moved by these modes of transport. Neither the transloading facilities 

at P’ing-hsiang nor the narrow-gauge rolling stock inventory (with the 
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possible exception of tank cars) would be a limiting factor in attaining 
the estimated capacity of the P^ng’hsiang^anol rail line, She increased 
costs and other essential uses for truck transport would probably limit the 
extent to which motor transport would be used to supplement shipment by 
rail* 2he use of motor transport would depend on the priority that North 
Vietnam and China attach to the maintenance of imports that currently arrive 
by sea. 

If the N.rth Vietnamese were denied the use of rail service, highway 
transport, ocean shipping, and inland water transport would be available as 
alternatives* If the Hanoi-Bon Bang line were interdicted there would 
theoretically be sufficient highway capacity at least during the dry season 
to move the estimated traffic normally carried on this line* Limitations 
such as truck inventory, fuel, and service facilities make it unlikely, 
however, that this traffic could be absorbed by the highway system. If use 
of the Hanoi-Lao Cai line were denied to the North Vietnamese some freight 
could be shifted to road and inland water transportation, although it would 
be almost impossible for bulk shipments of apatite to be made. Mast of the 
Chinese transit traffic through North Vietnam would also be halted. If the 
Hanoi-Haiphong line were interdicted alternative means of transportation 
could carry almost all of the additional traffic necessitated by the loss 
of the line* 
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If the three major rail lines were interdicted simultaneously the 
economic impact in North Vietnam would be severe * The disruption created 
In the Internal transport system by the loss of the lines moving 90 percent 
of all railroad traffic would necessitate strict rationing of transport 
resources and a rigid system of priorities for the movement of goods* It 
would be quite iiqpossible for the remaining transport systems to satisfy 
the requirements of both domestic and foreign trade. 

Since North Vietnam is dependent on foreign trade for its Industrial 
development, a complete denial of most imports for 2 months or longer by a 
combination of sea blockade and interdiction of rail lines would cause 
industrial output to fall drastically and bring to a halt the construction 
of industrial projects. The most serious effect on Industry and transpor- 
tation would result from the denial of import of petroleum products . The 
denial of food imports would have little effect on the food supply of the 
population since the economy is basically self-sufficient in food. 
Interdiction of ports and rail lines would also slow down the importation 
of military supplies but it probably would not Immediately harper the war 
effort against South Vietnam. The greatest impact on military operations 
would result from the denial of petr oleum products which would reduce the 
mobility of some of the military forces. 

The economic disruption Inflicted by these measures either singly or 

in concert will be felt particularly in the small industrialized sector of the 

economy of North Vietnam. Since the economy is basically an agrarian one, 
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however, it vill continue to function at a subsistence level without 
destroying the determination of North Vietnam to continue its military activ- 
ities in South Vietnam* 
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I. Nature of the Economy 

The I*6rtb Vietnamese economy, which is basically one of subsistence agriculture, 
has only a modem industrial sector concentrated in a few urban centers* 

This small industrial sector is heavily dependent on inports of machinery 
and raw materials principally from Ctemnaist China end the USSR, The country 
imports little food even in poor agricultural years end depends largely on domestic 
production to feed its population of about 18 million persons.* North Vietnam 
produces only minor items of military equipment ~ grenades, mines, mortars, 
and ammunition for arms «*•* and must imp ort all of its heavy military equip- 
ment and most of its arms, smaamition, and medical supplies from tommist 

countries* 

The industrialisation program of North Vietnam is relatively ambitious in 
comparison to pre-Corimmiet efforts and in comparison to the industrial programs 
of most other underdeveloped countries of Asia. She machine-biiilding industry, 
the chemical industry, the food processing industry, and several other li^it 
industries constitute the core of the new modern industrial structure of the 
country* Industries in existence before the Communist takeover, such as cement 
and textiles have been expanded. The country also la building with Chinese aid 
a 100,000-toa steel mill at lhai Nguyen which is already producing pig iron 
and is expected to be producing crude steel and some rolled products by the 

'“T'^out to percent of the labor force is engaged in agriculture and in 1964 
the value of agricultural production probably accounted for almost half of the 
gross national product (GNP)# 
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end of 1965. Ella plant is the cost expensive foreign aid project to be built 
la Earth Vie tnam aad represents the basic element in the regime’s plans for 
on iron end steel I n d u s try. 

■3r. t Economic Significance of Forclnn Prado 

Sis foreign trade of Kortti Vietnam, Which has been such an important factor 
in the econacic development of the country, ues equal to about 15 percent of 
(25P in 1964. Bus value of foreign trade has more than tripled since 1955* 

from OS $80 minim in 1955 to US 426? million in 1964.® About 83 
percent of Eorth Vietnam's foreign trade in 1963 was with Co mm u n ist countries. 

She USSR end Communist China have been its principal trading partners, accounting 
together far about two-thirds of its total trade in 1963. Soviet-Hearth Vietnamese 
trade in 19S3 was valued at IB $92 million, ea 8 percent increase above the 
level of 1962. Horth Vietnam’s trade with Communist China in 1963 is estimated 
to have been between US $70 million and US $75 million, tirade with these two 
countries increased someribat in 1964 end is scheduled to increase even further 
in 1965 according to recently announced trade agreements, the expansion in 
trade which was planned for the past several years has not taken place as 
rapidly as expected, however, because of a lack of products for export. 

About half of the value of total inports of itorth Vietnam consisted of machinery 
end equipment during 1961-63. Soviet deliveries of equipment for complete plants 

V“ Sports' of "03 $158 million, end exports of US $109 million. Cumulatively, from 
1955 through 1964 the import surplus amounted to over IB $500 million, or nearly 
half of ell imports. 

- 2 - 
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grew particularly rapidly during this period. Imports from Coraist C 34m 
consist largely of industrial raw materials and semimanufactured products with 
machiner y being less irportant than it is in imports from the USSR, aborts 
from countries of the Free World, which made tip 2k percent by value of total 
imports in 1263, consist primarily of manufactured goods and chemicals. 

She most critical industrial item imported by Eorth Vietnam is petroleum. 

Until 1963 the USSR supplied almost all the petroleum imported but in that year 
iwrni* became an important supplier, providing about 20 percent of the total. 

Most industrial chemicals are also imported, although the small indigenous chemical 
industry has recently been expanded to some extent particularly to produce chemical 
fertilizer. She country also imports all of its steel products, practically all 
of its railroad ro lling stock and vehicles, and most of its complex machinery and 
metal manuf actures, spare parts, chemical fertilizers, and raw cotton. Heath 
Vietnam has little in the way of a domestic armaments industry, relying almost 
completely on the USSR and Communist China for military equipment. Unfortunately 
the volume of military imports, which probably have a rather considerable value, 
cannot be estimated with any degree of precision! it is believed, however, that the 
Horth Vietnamese data on total imports exclude all such Items. 

Eorth Vie tnam exports handicraft products made from agricultural raw materials, 
light industrial products, and some unprocessed agricultural products, although 
exports of the latter have declined since 1959. Products cf the extractive 
industries, par tic ular ly anthracite coal and apatite, make up about one-third of 
the value of total exports. 

- 3 - 
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XX. Impact of a Haval Quarantine 

Assumption 

A quarantine on seaborne trade is a selective restriction that can be 
applied to specific cargoes or to trade between specific areas* For the purposes 
of this paper* the quarantine is assumed to mean a prohibition of the transport 
by sea of any arms or military equipment to Horth Vietnam. 

She Economic Icroact of a Maritime Qixarentine 

Th® institution of a quarantine applied strictly to the shipment of 
military supplies to Worth Vietnam would not restrict the flew of goods for purely 
economic use and* therefore* would have no direct effect upon the economy of 
Berth Vietnam. Before a quarantine can have any economic impact the list of 
proscribed goods uould have to include a broad range of strategic items, that 
my have a joint military economic use* 

The imposition by the US of a naval quarantine, however, could cause 
Free World ships to withdraw from the trade. Sheir withdrawal would probably be 
accelerated if the US wore to warn of its inability to guarantee the safety of 
ships calling at Horth Vietnamese ports, and particularly if port facilities were 
to be subjected to occasional air attach* 

Although it is impossible to predict the numbers of Free World ships 
that would withdraw from the trade, the maximum intact can be gauged by assuming 
that all Frm World shipping would leave the trade and that Communist Bloc shipping 
would remain. 
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Free World shipping in 1964 carried about 45 percent of identified 
North Vietnamese seaborne imports and 85 percent identified exports.* It is 
estimated that Free World shipping to North Vietnam in the first ouorter of 
1965 Carried identified import cargoes amounting to only 11 percent of the cargo 
carrying capacity of Free World ships calling at North Vietnam in the period. 

This low level of utilization of cargo carrying capacity reflects the large 
number of chips known to have arrived in ballast. The Free World ships departing 
North Vietnam during the period were utilised to 90 percent or more of their 
cargo carrying capacity. 

Inbound cargoes in Free World ships consist mainly of foodstuffs, 
fertilizers and general cargo, Ccrammlst chipping currently alloyed in the 
North Vietnamese trade, especial! ytfce Polish ships in liner service could take 
over the volume carried in Free World ships by adjusting schedules and probably 
with little or no increase in the numbers of ships employed. 

Assuming that the pattern and volume of North Vietnam’s seaborne export 

trade in 1965 will be substantially the same a a in 1964; the Free World ships 

in the trade could easily be replaced by Communist ships employed full time in 

the service of North Vietnam. The anticipated volume of outbound general cargoes 

could be handled by the Cocammist shipping currently involved in trading with 

North Vietnam. The major problem would be to substitute Cormmist-flag chips 

S^CoSiete ~Kta on the 1964 seaborne foreiga trade of North Vietnam, if avail- 
able, would show Free World ships carrying somewhat smaller shares because observed 
cargoes carried in Communist Chinese chips are known to constitute only a small 
portion of the total* 
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for the Frees World ships currently employed in the export of bulk commodities . 

An estimated thirteen 9*700 ton and eigjbfc 5A00 ton bulk carriers utilised full 
time could carry North Victim 1 ® experts of apatite end cool.* Ships of this type 
and number could easily be provided Ccr^ounist isaritimo fleets 9 particularly 
from the Soviet and Pblish fleets. Sio Cte^unist countries could then substitute 
other diarbered Free tor Id ships to operate in areas other than North Vietnam. 

An adjustment of this nature could probably be made effective within 2-3 routes of 
the time of imposition of the quarantine, lb a limited extent Co m unist shipping 
is already replacing the Japanese ships that stopped calling at North Vietnam in 
late March. Four Soviet ships were engaged in carrying North Vietnamese coal to 
Japan during May. 

It is possible that the Communist countries assisting North Vietnam would 
absorb at least port of any increased costs resulting from the substitution of 
ships necessary to counter the effects of a US naval quarantine* It is also 
possible that no an expression of solidarity Ctemmist maritime countries would 
fora a new and highly publicized shipping line to sustain North Vietnam’s seaborne 
trade. Precisely such a step was taken at the time of the US quarantine of Cuba. 

& tea carriers would bo used in the long haul coal trades to Cuba, 

Western Europe tfcn4 North China ports* Kao smaller carriers would be used in tee 
coal trade with Japan. 
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IH. Irxnaot of a Bloeka&a of Sea Ports 

53bo astn&sptlon of blockade is interpreted to mean th© interdiction of sea 
ports to ocean-going ships engaged in international trade. As an offshore 
blockade it would, therefore, not deny to Hortii Vietnam and/or Ccsxsmmist China 
tire use of ships engaged in coastal trade., These coastal ships would 

probably be able to ply frocly between ports in Korth Vietnam and Cormmist 
China and represent a possible neons of circumvent!^ sene of the inpact of a 
blockade* Ali&ough this paper does not attest to quantify the volume of trade 
which oi^bt bo carried in coastal operations, it is certainly adequate to permit 
the novenent of sense high priority cargoes bettieen Korth Vietnam and Ckxanamlst 
China. 

In the event of a total blockade of the sea ports of Korth Vietnam, the 
tonnage of that normlly arrive in Korth Vietnam by sea probably could 

bo moved throu^yi the ports of Comunlst China and thence carried on the railroad 
end roads from Kh&togsl Province, China, to Hanoi.* In addition tho railroad 
could continue to move the volume of freight traffic <nirrently moving on tho lino. 

A conservative estimto of tho capacity of the meter-gauge roil line between 
P’ing-hoiang, the trcmsloading station in China, and Hanoi is about 3*000 metric 
tons (at) cedi way per day** or about 1*1 million mb per year. She connecting 

* (the ecoi^Sc Inportaace of the railroad lines in North Vietnam is discussed 

in section IV, below, P. _» 

i>* Exe capacity of this line Is estimated to be 9 trains each way per day, carrying 
on average of 20 to 25 freight cars per train. It is estimated that tho overage 
act load per freight car is about 15 tons. 

T 
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railroad in C hina has a hi$ier cecity. It is estimated that tarard the end of 
1964 the volume of goods being moved fix© China into liorth Vietnam vac between 
1,200 ana 1,500 mb per day,* which amounted to about one-half the estimated 
capacity of the Hus. The rail line, therefore, could carry on additional 
1,500 to 1,800 mt per day into North Vietnam. The estimated seaborne imports 
during 1964 amounted to at least 700,000 and possibly as hl$i os 800,000 mt, or 
between 1,900 and 2, £00 mt per day. The railroad could carry the majority of 
this tonnage and the remainder could be moved by highway transportation. 

Although it is believed that the above estimate of the railroad capacity is 
within a reasonable order of magnitude, the capability of a railroad cannot be 
estimated with precision. Actual operation of erailroad is the only way that 
its capability can bo established. Even then, traffic can bo increased to a 
higher level within a reasonably short time period and without ea excessive 
. expenditure of labor end materials. It must be concluded, therefore, that in the 
event Sforth Vietnam could not receive any imports by sea, the P'ing-hsiang - Hanoi 
railroad would have the capacity to carry most of tho volume of seaborne imports 
that north Vietnam is estimated to have received in 1964. 

Possible congestion at the tronsloading point at P'ing-fasioag, where freight 

is transshipped between tho cars of the narrow gauge railroad of north Vietnam 

ana the standard. gauge railroads of China, mi#it initially limit the actual tonnage 

3T n including Worth Vietnamese imports and Chinese transit traffic moving 

between the Chinese provinces of Evangel and Yunnan by way of the North Vietnamese 
railroad. 
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traacporbed to a figure soaerahat belw the cstimted capacity of the line. 

The translceding facility has been expanded elgaificantly in recent years, boirevor, 

and no significant delays or limitations on traffic are knersm to have occurred 

in the past from, the troasloa&lng operation# If continued congestion occurred 

at the ti^nsloading point, it c^iild ho eli min ated by further expansion of the 

tramloading facilities, a task that could bo accomplished rather easily and 

* 

probably within one month. 

Sie narrow-gauge rolling stock park probably would not be a limiting factor 
in the attainment of the estimated capacity of the P'ing-hsiang - Hanoi line. 
Although North Vietnam has only about 1,800 freight cars and 120 locomotives, 
Chinese narrow-gouge rolling stock from the Kunming Railroad Bureau could bo used 
to supplement a deficiency in the Earth Vietnamese rolling stock park if Ccasuniat 
China were to consent to give priority to the movement of North Vie tname se imports. 
Furthermore, rolling stock presently used to move seaborne import end export 
traffic within North Vietnam could also be used. Repair and servicing facilities 
are believed to be adequate to maintain, railroad equipment. She North Vietnamese, 
however, probably do not have enough narrow-gauge tank cars far carrying the 
petroleum imports over the longer distances that would be required if all imports 
were received from or throu$i China by railroad. In 196 k seaborne petroleum 
iEporta amounted to 142,000 ntb. Seme petroleum products could be moved ia drums 
by rail or by motor truck, but these methods wold require considerably more tins 
and effort than the roil movement by tank cars. Bio inability to divert all 
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petroleum shipments to the rail system for movement by tank cor could be. the moat 
serious problem for North Vietnam in the event of a blockade. If the Chinese 
too to pcmit the North Vietnamese to use the norrow-^ugo tank cars normally 
used to transport petroleum to Yunnan Province* the North Vietnamese would have 
sufficient tank cars to transport the petroleum on the F’ing-hoicng ** Hanoi lino. 
Motor vehicle transportation can ho used to supplement rail traorrix^rtation 
in the event of a sea blockade because the roads leading from Cccmuniot China to 
North Vietnam are capable of m^portiiig considorable truck traffic. At present 
trucks* gasoline* and spore parts must be imported by North Vietnam and are scarce 
items. North Vietnam has at least ICpOO civilian end military trucks. In view 
of the current essential uses for trucks* the extent to which motor transport 
could be allocated to supplement the railroad would depend upon the priority that 
North Vietnam and China would be willing to give the movement of the inports of 
North Vietnam which currently arrive by sea, Ibr cover* the cost of motor truck 
timsport is at least three times the cost of railroad transport. 

It appears* therefore* that if North Vietnam and China are willing to establish 
priorities for the movement of the imports which currently arrive in North Vietnam 
by sea* sufficient transportation can be found for these sMpments* the added 
cost of teoni^rtation by rail* nevertheless* from Fort Bayard (Chan-chleng), 

10 
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the closest Chinese port for a rail movement to consuming areas in North 
Vietnam** may he sufficient to force North Vietnam to dispense with some of 
the low-value imports -which are currently received by sea**# 

Although the volume of exports shipped to China by rail is not large 
currently* the railroad to F'ing-hslnng patently does not have sufficient 
capacity to move all export cargoes. Identified exports in 1964 were 1*6 
million metric tons and total exports may have been as high as 2 million tons .*** 
Moreover* complicated transportation arrangements would have to be established 
vi thin North Vietnam to move some of those exports in the event of a blockade. 

Coal froa the ports of Com Pha and Hon Gai* for example* -would have to move 
by barge and/or truck and hence rail- It is probable that the cost of the 
added rail and/or truck hauls of the low-value* heavy minerals which represent 
the bulk of the exports would not permit them to be competitive in world 
markets * Hie chief consequences to North Vietnam resulting from the inability 
to maintain the volume of exports would be a reduction in the exploitation of 
mineral resources and a failure to earn foreign exchange. Large trade deficits* 
normally covered by economic aid from Communist countries* are characteristic 
of the North Vietnamese economy. Reduction in export capability would be an 

* Tlzo distance 1 £ rom ¥6rt Bayard to Hanoi is about 8*:0 kilometers. 

** Seaborne imports during 1964 consisted principally of food grains* fertilizer* 
r>etr oleum products, timber* and miscellaneous goods. 

*** North Vietnamese exports consisted principally of coal* apatite* and cement. 
In addition products of agriculture* forestry* flohlng* and handicraft earn 
considerable foreign exchange for North Vietnam. 
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irritant to the regime, t&ich hopes to increase the self-sufficiency of the 
econcoy end holdings of foreign exdiang®. Reduction In the exploitation of 
rA n arola end in the volume of exports would, however, freo transport facilities 
'uhich could be used to transport priority imports end exports from and to China* 
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17. Impact of* Interdiction of Roll Linos 

A. X”r»ortanco of the Bireo lb,ln Railroad Lines in Horth Vietnam 

2he main railroad network of Iforth Vietnam consists principally of three 
meter-gpuga linos radiating fian Hanoi aa follows: l) Hanoi to Dong Dana, 

2) Esaoi to Haiphong, sad 3) Hanoi to Lao Cal. She Hanoi - Song Dong line c onn ects 
with the standard-gouge network of Communist Chinn, yith a transloodiag station 
at P'ing-hslcng in ICwsngsi Province and the Hanoi - Loo Cal line connects with 
the Chinese moter-gaugo line to K'un-ming In Yunnan Province. Shore is no direct 
connection between the Chinese meter-gouge network in Yunnan and the min network 
in China. All rail traffic between Yunnan and the rest of China, therefore, must 
transit Horth Vietnam by moving on the Hanoi - Dong Dane ood Hanoi - Lao Cai r ail 
lines or by coving between Horth Vietnam's major seaport of Haiphong and Yunnan 
on the Hanol-Haipkong and Hanoi - lea Cal rail lines. 

Almost all International freight and passenger traffic carried by lend 

transportation between Horth Vietnam and China and between the USSR end Horth 

Vietnam moves on the Hhnoi - Dong Dang line. Eiere are no major Indus t rial centers 

or mining areas located along the Hanoi - Dong Dang line, however, end the volume 

of frei$it carried on tlio line in 1964 probably was a little lees than that on 

each of tho other two lines. 2he Hanoi -Haiphong lino serves os a gain transport 

rout® for Iforth Vietnamese imports end exports moving through tho port of Haiphong. 

* 5ho estimates In this cection have been made on the as suction that tho use of 
the railroad lines con be denied, a condition which in fact will be difficult if 
not iiTJoesible to achieve. As a practical matter some traffic can be emcctod to 
tiovo over most railroad lines even in tlio face of intense aerial bombing and/or 
sabotage. At tho ca too time, targets selected for rail interdiction my also inter- 
dict the movement of traffic by read temporarily, a possibility which has not been 
given consideration. 
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Sho volume of traffic moving on this line in 1964 pxbably vm somewhat creator 
than the 1200-1500 tons moved daily on the Hanoi - Bong Dang lino and probably 
vas pbcut tfaa saw m that on the Hanoi * Lao Cat lino. Bio Hanoi * Lao Col 
lino serves the major industrial centers of Viet Trt and ten ghao , located about 
20 kilometers west of Viet Tri on the Bed Elver , end the major apatite mines near 
Lao Cal. She volume of traffic on this line ms reported by an observer to have 
been an average of 7 freight trains each wy per day in December 1964 (coma 2500 
tons of cargo) between Lao Cai and Yen Bed, located about half ray between Lao Oil 
end Hanoi, Probably about half of these trains carried domestic freight end half 
carried Ghincso transit froirfat. 

B« MternativQB to Railroad Service 

If the Berth Vietnamese were denied the use of rail service, highway, 
sea, and i n l and water trani>pc£rtation i/ould bo available for use as eltcurnates. 
Borough capacity for main roads that could be used as alternates for each of the 
three rail lines is given as follows 1 


Ball Line* 

Hanoi - Long Lang 

Total 
Hanoi«2Iaiphong 
Hanoi - Lao Cal 


Hood 

Hanoi - Dong Dang 
Alternate Boad System 
Through lbng Cat 

Hto>i-Haiphong 
Hanoi - Lao Coi 


Capability in Metric Tons 
Bach Way Per Lay»» 

800/200 

M°?Zpo 

I^Boo/^o 

1,050/450 

500/0 


* The capacity of the Hanoi - Dong Dang rail line 1 b estimated at 3,000 mt 
each way per day. The capacity of the other two rail lines Is estimated to 
be at least as high as the Hanoi — Dong Dang line and probably higher. 

** Capability estimates are taken from DIA and depict the maximum and tons 

deliverable forward per day. Mfioc lm un^/ Minl m um estimates correspond, respectively, 
to optimum subsoil moisture conditions and wet subsoil conditions reflecting 
the dry and wet seasons in the country. ^ 
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The port of Haiphong has a total capacity of 4*500 at per day of dry 
cargo (or about 1.6 million at per year) end 800 mt per day of petroleum in bulk 
(or nearly 300*000 at per year)* Buring 1964, imports of dry cargo moving 
through Haiphong are estimated to have been at least 560,000 at and possibly 
as high as 660,000 at* Exports through Haiphong in 1964 are estimated at about 
800,000 mt, giving a total of almost 1*4 million to 1*5 million mt of dry cargo — 
a level which approached the capacity of the port for dry cargo. In addition, 
about 142,000 mt of petroleum products wore imported through Haiphong la 1964, 
a level of about half the port capacity for petroleum* ‘There is a comparatively 
high capacity road and an extensive inland water network between Hanoi and 
Haiphong and it is believed that the movement of supplies through Haiphong 
would be restricted by the port capacity rather than by the capacity of the 
highway and inland water network* The inland water network also extends to the 
iron and steel complex at Thai Nguyen by way of the Song Cau and, for small 
boats, to Lao Cat by way of the Hod River* 

Small amounts of high-priority goods could be flown from Chinese airfields 
to North Vietnam* Shortages of spare parts and fuel for aircraft in North 
Vietnam and China, however, wouia limit the use of air transportation unless an 
airlift were supported by the USSR. 

1* Denial of the Hanoi - Long Dang Line 

As stated in Part III above, the volume of international rail freight 

moving from Kwangsi through Bong Bang toward the end of 1964 Is estimated to have 

been about 1,200 to 1,500 mt per day, of which about half was transit traffic for 
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Yunnan and half was destined for North Vietnam. The Chinese transit traffic. 
Includes about 350 mt per day of petroleum products most of which is moved in 
tank care. The international freight destined for North Vietnam includes large 
amounts of coke and coking coal for the iron and steel complex at Ttmi Nguyen which 
consumed about 500 mt per day during the last 3 months of 1964. There ia only a 
small amount of international freight moving out of North Vietnam through Dong 
Deng. 

In theoretical terms there would be sufficient highway capacity during 
the dry season (October through .April) to move the estimated traffic normally 
moving on the Hanoi - Dong Dang line, but during the wet season (May through 
September) only about 30 percent of the railroad traffic could be moved. As shown 
In the tabulation above, the two road systems connecting North Vietnam with China 
that can be used as alternates to the Hanoi - Dong Dang line have a 
capacity larger than the estimated rail traffic moving at the end of 1964 bat 
a much lover minimum capacity. 

In fact, even if rosa capacity is unaffected by thaJbaiMngi> limitations 

euch as truck inventory, fuel and service facilities make it unlikely that «n« 

traffic could be absorbed by the highway system particularly if local traffic 

requirements are also to be satisfied. There are no inland water routes that can 

serve as alternates to the Hanoi - Dong Dang line. Sea transportation, as an 

alternate to the rail line, probably would be limited because the port of Haiphon g 

already is working near the capacity level, except ia the case of petroleum. It is 

likely, therefore, that Chinese petroleum for Yunnan could and would bo moved through 
Haiphong. 
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2 * Denial of the Hanoi -Haiphong Line 

If the North Vietnamese were denied the use of the Hanoi -Haiphong 
line, a significant amount of the North Vietnamese imports and aborts and Chinese 
transit traffic that normally moves over this line could be moved over the road 
and the inland water network between the too cities. In addition,, a large share 
could be shifted to the Hanoi - Dong Dang rail ine by utilizing South China ports 
instead of Haiphong, At tho level of traffic estimated for the last part of 1964, 
this rail lino had ea excess capacity of about 1,500 to 1,800 rat per day for 
traffic moving into North Vietnam and a much larger excess capacity for outgoing 
traffic# It is estimated, therefore, that alternative means of transportation 
could carry almost all Additional traffic necessitated by the loss of the Hanoi - 
Haiphong railroad line# 

3* of the Hanoi - Lao Cal Line 

If the North Vietnamese were denied the use of the Hanoi ~ Lao Cai 
line, some freight to and from northwestern North Vietnam could be shifted to road 
and inland water transportation# The Red River is navigable for small boats from 
Hanoi to Lao Cai, but the one through rood between the two cities has only & s m al l 
capacity during tho dry season and is not capable of supporting trucks during the 
wet season (see the tabulation above). Viet Tri and Lam Thao are located on the 
Hod River and probably could bo served by water transportation instead of rail. It 
probably would bo extremely difficult, however, for the North Vietnamese to tr ans port 
much of their apatite by either highway or inland water from the area of Lao Cai. 
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Almost ftil Chinese transit traffic through Horth Vietnam probably would be halted 
because of the high cost and limited capacity of the road and inland rater system 
to Lao Cai. This would necessitate increased hi$iray and possibly air shipments 
vi thin China to serve the needs of Yunnan Province. 

4. Denial of All Three Hail Lines 

The denial of Earth Vietnam's three major rail lines would have & 
major and unfavorable intact on the country. Communist China would also be affected 
adversely by the denial of almost all of its transit traffic. 

These lines are responsible for moving 90 percent of all railroad 
traffic in the country. In 1964 the railroads in Eorth Vietnam accounted for 53 
percent of all traffic moved measured in ton-kilcmeters and 22 percent measured 
in tons carried. She denial of the transport service represented by these lines 
amounting to 50 percent of the total in the country. The volume of transport 
output that could be produced by the remaining modes would be comparable - with that 
produced by all modes in 1959 . Extreme economic difficulties and hardships would 
occur, because these railroad lines serve the most economically important part 
of the country, in which is Located almost all of the country's modern industry and 
a major share of the cultivated land. 

Althou^i Earth Vietnam 1 © hi^vay and inland waterway systems, as rail as 
the port of Haiphong, would have the capacity to handle the increased foreign 
trade traffic, they could not at the some time also adapt to the changed require- 
ments for internal transport. This arises principally because they luck adequate 
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resources in terms of motive power, fuel end materials to adjust to the loss of 
r ailroads . In order to cope, moreover, with the substantial dislocation of 
the internal distribution system, Vietnamese authorities would have to resort 
to a strict rati on in g of transportation resources. Shey would, perforce, also 
have to limit act ual foreign trade movements to those imports and exports which 
are of very high priority. 
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VI. Itan&ct of a Denial of Rail end Sea Access to Worth Vietnam. 

or destruction of the principal ports of North Vietnam coupled vlth 
the interruption of traffic on the rail lines leading to C ornimml at Ch in a would 
seriously restrict the movement of the country's foreign trade both by sea 
and by land . Neither truck transport on the road systems connecting China and 
North Vietnam nor Hearth Vietnamese air transport has the equipment, fuel, or 
facilities to handle more than a small fraction of the volume of goods currently 
being imported.# 

North Vie tnam is dependent on foreign trade for its industrial development, 
end iWi of most imports for a period of 2 months or longer would seriously 
disrupt the industrialisation program, cause a drastic fall in industrial output 
and bring to a holt the construction of industrial projects currently underway. 

Horth Vietnam, for example, is dependent on imports of coking coal from China 
for the two blast furnaces at the Thai Nguyen iron and steel plant and denial 
of these Imports would coon bring operations to a halt at this installation. 
Manufacturing industries , which account for more than 70 percent of the gross 
value of the output of modern industry, probably would be able to continue 
pro duc tion for one or two months on the basis of current stockpiles. With the 

~ a naval block ade plus interdiction of the rail lines would also restrict exports, 
resulting in an annual loos to North Vietnam of approximately IS 0100 million in 
foreign ex chang e, about 20 percent of which would represent a loss of earnings 
from the Free World* 
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depletion of these stockpiles of materials , however, such industries as machine 
building and textiles would he forced to curtail production drastically unless 
imports of steel end raw csotton were resumed. Eie denial of most imports would 
not significantly affect the production of chemicals and cement, because they 
use local materials for production. 2he most important effect would result 
from the denial of imports of petroleum products. Lack of petroleum would 
cause plants to chut down and motor transport to grind to a halt within a month 
or two. Cutting off the flow of imported spare parts for machinery and equipment 
would also have a serious impact on both industry and transportation. 

Since the economy of North Vietnam is basically one of subsistence agriculture 
and is essentially self-sufficient in food, the denial of imports would have 
little effect on the over-all food supply of the population. For example, even 
though per capita production of food crops in 196b declined by about 2 percent 
from the level of 1961, identified seaborne isporbs of corn, grains, and hulk 
foodstuffs in 19Sh amounted only to approximately 160,000 tons. Although seme 
additional food may have been Shipped overland, the total imparted by land 
and sea combined must have been an amount egual to less than 5 percent of rice 
production alone. Since the outlook for agriculture in 1965 appears to be 
somewhat mere optimistic than in the last several years, a denial of food 
imports in 1965 would probably have even less lupoct than in the past. 
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Interdiction of the min rail lines and principal ports of North Vietnam 
Wald also slow down the importation of military supplies hut it probably would 
not greatly hamper the war effort against South Vietnam. She larger hey items 
of military o^uipment have probably been etodcpiled and eaaaller items such 
as snail f >Ttnn and ammu nition could ho airlifted or moved from Ch i n a hy other 
than conventional means of transport. Bius the impact of interdiction on the 
supply of .military materiel probably would ho felt gradually rather than 
Immediately. She greatest icpact on military operations would result from the 
of petroleum products which would reduce the mobility of some of the 
military forces. Even in this respect, however, the North Vietnamese could 
substitute extensive use of surplus manpower for the transportation of necessary 
supplies and equipment. 
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